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The Idle Actor in Aeschylus. By Frank W. Dignan. Chicago 
dissertation. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1905. 
Pp. 43. ,|0.75. 

It has doubtless occurred to many scholars, in reading the witty 
attack upon Aeschylus, for the portentous silence of his characters, which 
Aristophanes (Frogs 908 ff.) puts into the mouth of Euripides, that the 
cause of the tragedian's practice is not merely the desire to be impressive 
but also the limitations imposed upon the poet by the primitive 
theater, and the crude conventions of the drama, during at least the 
earlier years of his activity. Mr. Dignan deserves great credit for his 
careful investigation of this problem. He defines an "idle" actor as one 
who neither speaks nor is addressed for a space of at least twenty con- 
secutive verses. A detailed study of all the occurrences of this phenom- 
enon in the extant plays of Aeschylus leads to the following conclusions: 
(1) Though we find a number of striking cases of the idle actor, not one 
of these was introduced as a dramatic device, such as the Euripides of 
Aristophanes professed to see in the Phrygians and the Niobe. (2) The 
most frequent cause for the idleness of an actor was the primitive 
theater. The lack of a building as a background for the action made it 
necessary to assume that the characters came upon the scene from a 
distance, and hence it was not possible to motive their easy and natural 
withdrawal and reappearance. So in the case of Danaus in the Suppli- 
ants, Atossa in the Persians, Eteocles in the Septem. Even the con- 
summate art of Sophocles could not avoid the same difficulty, so soon as 
he departed from his usual palace (or other) background. There are 
more periods of silence in the Oedipus Coloneus than in any other 
extant tragedy. (3) Other causes were the traditional preference for dia- 
logue between two speakers only, and the historical prominence of the 
chorus. (4) In various places Aeschylus was at great pains to avoid an 
idle actor; cf. Suppliants 480 ff., 968, Persians 290 ff., 523, 849. (5) All 
this is not to deny that Aeschylus does sometimes make a virtue of 
necessity, and secures a striking effect from a situation which would have 
baffled a lesser poet. 

Mr. Dignan has not confined his study to Aeschylus, but includes 
the two other tragedians as well, and his comparisons and summaries are 
highly interesting and useful. If (as pointed out by Professor I. T. 
Allen, at a recent meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast) Dr. Dignan is inclined to attach too sole importance to external 
conditions, in accounting for the facts in question, and to ignore the 
poet's free artistic choice, as seen in the Oedipus Coloneus, the dis- 
sertation is none the less a substantial contribution to our knowledge of 
an important subject. It is accurately printed and well written, though 
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purists may object to the expression "making the action transpire 
before a palace" (p. 24), and lovers of Aristophanes would deny the 
existence of "comic verbiage" (p. 8) in their favorite poet. For "Din- 
dorf" (p. 15, n. 20) read " Dindorf-Mekler." 

Edward B. Clapp 
Univkrsity op California 



Glossemata de Prudentio. Edited from the Paris and Vatican 
Manuscripts by John M. Burnham. University of Cincinnati 
Studies, Series II, Vol. I, No. 4, Cincinnati, 1905. Pp. 102. 

The preface of this work contains a careful investigation into the 
date and origin of the two codices, Paris fonds latin 13953 and Pal, Lat, 
237, with the conclusion that the former belongs to the tenth century, 
the latter to the eleventh century, and that both come from a common 
archetype, of Celtic origin, of the period of 650-750 a. d. A valuable 
feature of the Preface is the incorporation of a list of 27 words which do 
not appear in any of the dictionaries or collections of Glosses, of 40 rare 
words from the Glossemata and 10 from the Val. Pal. 1715 which have 
not received adequate treatment heretofore. 

The Glossemata, besides rendering assistance to the interpretation of 
the poet and the editing of the text ' also throws light upon the Latin 
language in its later development in form and syntax and contains much 
that is of interest to the student of Roman history, mythology, and 
religion. By their publication the editor has rendered a valuable service. 

In spite of these merits the edition still leaves much to be desired 
both in point of accuracy and completeness. The reader would naturally 
question the advisability of publishing an edition in which, to use the 
editor's words (p. 102), "explanatory references need completion" and in 
the preparation of which the editor " has not had access to the Vienna 
Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum," and it may also be added, has 
not made use of the edition of Servius (an important source of the 
Glossemata) by Thilo-Hagen. The edition bears all the marks of a 
premature appearance. The list of rare words (pp. 12 f.) could easily be 
extended with profit. 2 One of tho least satisfactory parts of the book is 
p. 18, where but nine lines are devoted to peculiar syntactical usages, 
the rest of the page being left blank. 3 Two of these are especially note- 

1 The latest is that of Dressel, 1860, which has one conspicuous defect (cf. Lease 
Syntax and Style of Prudentius, p. 3). A new edition by Huemer has been promised 
since 1893. 

2 E. g., chisila C. 5. 114 (App.), conculatus S. II. 1047, dominicalis, Epil. 22, 
edales A. 711, eugenes O. 3. 31, formidaliter H. 296, etc. etc. 

s "Of interest for the Romance scholar" are also cotes et cautes dicimus H. 745; 
Clodus et CLAVDVS simul D. 183 and habens with a perf . part., H. 498 ; S. II. 322. 
Noteworthy also are: animabus H. 874; E contra A. 9;/ortassis C. 6. 18 (cf. Ps. 501 
FORS fortassis) ; causa before its genitive. 0. 10. 154; aliquando .... aliquando Ps. 



